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III. EXCAVATIONS AT THEBES 



After the unusual strokes of luck 
that brought to the Museum the mummy 
of the Prince Amenemhet in the spring 
of 1 9 19 and the models of Mehenkwetre* 
in 1920, it was only human that we should 
go back to the same neighborhood for our 
excavations in Thebes last winter. We 
talked it over in the field during the last 
days of the work on the tomb of Mehenk- 
wetre' and we canvassed the chances 
again in New York before returning to 
Egypt until all of us were in pretty close 
agreement that the ame desert valley 
should be tried at least one more season. 
Our plans were definite enough, but the 
unexpected turns of an excavator's life 
once more gave us a surprise. A more or 
less idle conversation while the Arab boys 
gathered up the surveying instruments 
one day was the apparently meaningless 
start that led to another find, outside of all 
our plans. But it will be better to let the 
story unfold itself for the reader in the 
way that it did for us. 

The little valley where we had worked 
for the past two seasons and where we 
planned to dig again, is a weirdly romantic 
place even for Thebes (fig. i). In the season 
the tourists, either by twos and threes or 
in the big, conducted parties with their 
crowds of galloping little donkeys and 
lines of creaking carriages, with their 
clouds of dust and their yelling donkey 
boys, pass it by unnoticed as they swarm 
in an invading horde to the temples of Deir 
el Bahri and Deir el Medineh or to the 
tombs of Sheikh Abd el Kurneh. The na- 
tives have little reason to visit it, and year 
after year a fox or two coming down to the 
green fields just before sunset or a passing 
guard are the only creatures to see its 
desolation. Curiously enough, even in the 
days of Thebes it was deserted although 
all around it the hills teemed with the life 
which paradoxically inhabited the city of 
the dead — the priests and caretakers, the 
builders and artists, and the mourners and 
thieves who infested the tombs. Once 
only did the valley itself share to any 



extent in this life and that was four thou- 
sand years ago. 

Chancing to ride through the little 
valley one afternoon in the spring of 19 14 
I stumbled on a clue to its history. The 
winds and the rare cloudbursts of the 
Theban hills through forty centuries had 
been giving the place its desert look, but 
down in the bottom of the valley at the foot 
of the towering cliffs, there was still to be 
seen a flat, rocky platform and leading up 
to it a sloping embankment that could be 
traced with more or less certainty along 
the hillsides to the green fields of the culti- 
vation near the Ramesseum (fig. 2). Around 
the rim of the valley the gaping mouths 
of tombs looked down upon the platform 
and when one crawled into them — to the 
consternation of the swarms of bats who 
had long found undisturbed sanctuary in 
their gloom — every tomb turned out to be 
of the type we were learning to recognize as 
of the XI dynasty. 

The desert valley had put to us a new 
problem of an almost forgotten corner of 
the XI dynasty cemeteries. To judge its 
true significance, stock had first to be taken 
of our knowledge of the period. A few 
more rides around the necropolis, a little 
delving into the work of previous archaeolo- 
gists — even those who dug more than sixty 
years ago — and the following historical out- 
line was drawn up to guide us. 

The founders of the XI dynasty were a 
family of insurgents who carved out a little 
kingdom of their own around Thebes. 
Since their revenues were not large, their 
tombs on the desert plain opposite Karnak 
were never very imposing. Eventually, 
one of their number, a certain Mentuhotep, 
gave the death blow to the tottering king- 
dom of the North and with his increased 
riches was able to start a monument at 
Deir el Bahri in keeping with his increased 
importance. His successor continued it, 
and between them they built the tomb- 
temple under the clifi's, which Professor 
Naville discovered in 1903, and leading up 
to it from the cultivation through the valley 
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of the Assasif the causeway which we found 
in 191 3 (fig. i). The surrounding hill- 
sides they parceled out among their cour- 
tiers, each of whom built a tomb that faced 
upon the avenue. So far the burial places 



to the Deir el Bahri tomb-temple just 
referred to; the flat platform under the 
cliffs was just what would be expected as 
the foundation for such a mortuary tem- 
ple, and we had even the tombs of the 




FIG. 



SKETCH MAP OF THE THEBAN NECROPOLIS 



of five kings and their nobles could be ac- 
counted for, but the ancient chronicles 
listed seven kings in the dynasty. Evi- 
dently the tomb of one or both of the re- 
maining two must have been in the deserted 
valley with which this story begins, for the 
embankment along the hillsides could be 
nothing but an avenue like that leading 



contemporary nobles looking down from 
the surrounding hillsides. 

When we first noticed the place it was 
outside of our concession and we had to 
get our boundary lines extended to include 
it. However, that was arranged and 
winter before last we began with the larg- 
est of the tombs of the courtiers, hoping 
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to find some historical inscription of the 
period. The tomb was that of Mehenk- 
wetre' and his funerary models were our 
unexpected reward. A field that yielded 



story dragged interminably, especially for 
those of us who were characters in it. The 
first phase of our work was to finish the 
tombs of the courtiers. We began beside 




FIG. 2. LOOKING DOWN FROM THE CLIFFS, OVER THE PLATFORM AND 
THE CAUSEWAY EMBANKMENTS, TO THE RAMESSEUM ON THE 
EDGE OF THE FIELDS IN THE DISTANCE. TAKEN AT 
THE END OF THE EXCAVATIONS WITH THE 
ROYAL TOMB IN THE RIGHT FORE- 
GROUND AND THE RUINS OF THE 
HOUSE TO THE LEFT 



such a prize and that held out tempting 
hopes of a royal tomb besides, was well 
worth going on with. 

Unfortunately the first chapters of our 



the tomb of Mehenkwetre' because we were 
certain that under the tumbled piles of 
rock and sand from the cliff there was an- 
other tomb. We were quite right, but 
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when the men got the entrance cleared out 
we found that it had never been finished 
and that it was absolutely empty. The 
gang was moved along the hillside to an- 
other tomb that stood open as had the 
tomb of Mehenkwetre'. The first few days 
were unexciting and then suddenly some of 
the men clearing the floor of the court in 
front found that the rock was cut vertically 
downwards. The mouth of an enormous 
pit showed up filled with clean white chips 
of limestone that had evidently been there 
undisturbed since the XI dynasty. The 
workmen realized well enough what that 
might mean, and even from our house we 
could see how they kept the basket boys 
on the run all day long, throwing the clat- 
tering chips of stone over the cliff. That 
night five of the men slept on the spot, 
and all of us studiously avoided letting our 
conversation get too optimistic for fear 
of tempting Providence. We must have 
done it though, because as I went out to 
the work in the morning I could see from 
away off the basket boys despondently 
dawdling along and no more white chips 
coming over the cliff. The pit had never 
been finished, and the five guards had spent 
the night watching over a dozen basket- 
loads of chipped stone that had hidden the 
fact from us the night before. The tomb 
itself yielded us the name of its XI dynasty 
owner — ^The Steward of the Inner Palace 
Sianhur — and some shawabti figures of a 
queen of a much later period, but that was 
all. In the course of the season we explored 
all of the hillside tombs looking down on 
the platform, but more than half were un- 
finished and all the rest had been thor- 
oughly plundered. 

The real objective, however, was the plat- 
form itself, and for this phase of the work 
we were already getting ready. Basing 
our theories on a study of the Mentuhotep 
temple at Deir el Bahri which Naville 
had cleared, we reasoned that the sloping 
avenue should lead to a large courtyard 
and at the back of this, upon the platform, 
there should be a temple with a royal tomb 
in the rear. At least this would be the 
plan of the completed structure. When 
I first found it in 19 14 I realized that it 
had probably never been finished and our 



excavations had already shown that the 
surrounding tombs had often been left in- 
complete. This fitted very well with what 
we expected, for the capital of Egypt was 
moved to Lisht at the end of the XI 
dynasty and the unfinished monuments 
at Thebes would naturally have been left 
just as they stood when the move was made. 
Still, though the temple might not have 
been finished, there was a reasonable 
chance that the tomb had been prepared 
for its royal occupant. One of the two 
kings who might have been this occupant, 
Mentuhotep IV, had left a remarkable se- 
ries of inscriptions in the granite quarries 
of the far distant Wady Hammamat to tell 
posterity of the marvels that happened 
while his workmen were quarrying out his 
sarcophagus there, and this sarcophagus 
was what we hoped to find. 

As a guide in the excavation of the site 
an accurate survey was started. From 
the rock cuttings Hauser was able to 
establish the causeway axis, to survey it 
with a transit up to the platform, and 
mark it on the surface by pegs. This we 
took for the center line of the whole monu- 
ment, on which we expected to find the 
royal tomb itself. Our hopes went up 
immediately. Some years before, Robert 
Mond had dug on the site and had found a 
tomb of the XI dynasty type but instead 
of its tunnel being five hundred feet long 
like the royal tomb at Deir el Bahri it was 
scarcely seventy, and the chamber was 
built of limestone in place of granite. 
Hauser's survey now showed that it was 
considerably to one side of the axis. A 
tomb of just this size and in a correspond- 
ing position to one side of the temple axis 
had been made for one of the king's wives 
in the Deir el Bahri temple. Therefore we 
adopted the hypothesis that the Mond 
tomb was that of a queen and started our 
search for the king's own tomb. 

With the excavation of the platform 
began the second phase of our work. Over 
two hundred men and boys dug away the 
masses of rock and sand that had fallen 
from the cliffs and the rubbish piles of 
Mond's excavations (fig. 3). Day after 
day the little iron cars trundled along the 
rails and our dump in the valley grew 
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longer and longer. We found the level 
floor cut in the soft shale and the straight 
face cut along the base of the cliff behind. 
We cleared a trench which was to have 
been the foundation of the temple walls 
that were never built. A dozen small pit 
tombs turned up one after another and 
nearly every day we found some stray scrap 



the last of his line, after whom the new 
dynasty moved the capital to Lisht. Even 
on the question of whether the king was 
actually buried here or not we are in some 
doubt. We found the tomb surrounded 
by a low brick wall as though the place had 
been held sacred; above the tomb entrance 
a funeral sacrifice of five bullocks had been 




FIG. 4. COFFIN OF THE CHARIOTEER ATEFAMON, WITH HIS CANOPIC 
BOX ON ITS CHEST, IN POSITION IN THE TOMB 



from the funerary furniture of XI dynasty 
tombs. But, at the end of six weeks, when 
the entire platform was exposed except for 
Mond's tomb, there 
was none of the royal 
type. Had our work 
not taken an astonish- 




FIG. 5. CHARIOTEE 
BROKEN HANDLE 



ing turn in another 
place, we should have 
been a very disap- 
pointed party of ex- 
cavators. 

At present we can 
offer the student of Egyptian archaeology 
only a very incomplete explanation of the 
problems presented by the site. Mond's 
tomb, being the only important one found 
on the platform, must be that of the king. 
That it is off center we must lay to a change 
of the temple axis made to economize grad- 
ing. That it is incomparably smaller than 
the royal tomb at Deir el Bahri must be 
because it was hastily finished at the death 
of the king. Nowhere have we found the 
king's name, but the unfinished state of his 
monument makes it evident that he was 




R S WHIP AFTER THE 
HAD BEEN MENDED 



made and their heads and forelegs buried 
on the spot. However, the tomb chamber 
as Mond found it yielded absolutely no 
trace of funeral furni- 
ture, and this in spite 
of the fact that the 
door had never been 
opened and that the 
tunnel by which 
thieves had broken 
in was so small and 
crooked that no sarco- 
phagus could ever 
have been brought out through it — even 
a wooden coffin could have been extracted 
only piecemeal. 

Incidentally though, we ran across some 
interesting facts about the later history 
of the site. There were a few pits around 
the edge of the platform, dug for the 
graves of the king's followers. About four 
hundred years later — in the troubled period 
of the XIII to the XVII dynasty— they 
were reused, a few more were dug, and a 
little brick house was built to shelter the 
guardian who looked after them. It was 
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as lonely a spot then as it is today and he 
tried to enliven its desolation by starting 
a little garden in his front yard with earth 
which he brought up from the fields. An- 
other four or five centuries went by; the 



predecessors out of their coffins and break 
up their furniture in the search for valuables. 
Finallythe last occupant was brought down, 
a spot cleared out in the corner of the 
room, baskets, wigs, coffins, and pitifully 



choicest sites along the front of the necro- maltreated mummies brushed aside, and 




FIG. 6. COFFINS OF ATEFAMON. THE INNER COFFIN WAS 

ORIGINALLY MADE FOR THE '' PRIEST AND SCULPTOR 

OF THE TEMPLE OF AMONRE, NESIAMON*' 



polis were all filled with tombs, and again 
for a few years the less prosperous citizens 
of Thebes used these old pits. One tomb 
we found just as the undertakers had left 
it in the XXII dynasty after blocking its 
door with stones. As evidence of the cal- 
lousness of human nature the interior of 
the burial chamber was astonishing. Four 
women had been buried there successively, 
and as each newcomer was brought down 
the pit for her everlasting rest her under- 
takers had taken the occasion to drag her 



his coffin left there (fig. 4). Had the people 
who so ghoulishly robbed and destroyed 
these bodies been modern Arabs or even 
ancient thieves it would have been one 
thing, but in each case they were men 
whose livelihood was made by persuading 
the families of the dead to spend their 
substance on the very things they were 
robbing them of. 

The last occupant of the tomb was a 
man named Atefamon, " Charioteer to the 
General,*' and in his coffin we found his 
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whip broken in three pieces and tied up 
in its own lash (fig. 5). There was nothing 
about him to suggest that he was not an 
Egyptian, and yet in most un-Egyptian 
manner he had a full and bushy beard. In 
his day horses and chariots had long been 
used in Egypt, but it was still remembered 
that they had first come from Asia, and 
probably the best horses and the most skil- 
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FIG. 7. XI DYNASTY TEMPLE AT DEIR EL 
BAHRI (as PLANNED AND RE- 
STORED BY NAVILLe) 

ful drivers were foreigners still. The Asiatics 
always wore beards and here was an Egyp- 
tian charioteer imitating them. It makes 
one think of the days of horses and carriages 
in this country, when the most stylish 
coachmen were English and fashion de- 
creed that even those of Yankee birth 
should copy the English style of side- 
whiskers. 

The reader must already be aware that 
the temple of the earlier Mentuhoteps at 
Deir el Bahri was our inspiration through- 



out the whole of the work which has been 
described above. We checked every point, 
we laid every plan, and we founded all 
of our hopes on the basis of what Naville 
had discovered in his Deir el Bahri excava- 
tions for the Egypt Exploration Fund be- 
tween 1903 and 1907. On the way to our 
own work in the desert valley we often 
passed through this other temple, and at one 
time Hauser and 1 started to make measure- 
ments in it to compare with those of our 
platform and causeway. That was the 
day we drifted into the conversation that 
had such unexpected results and started us 
on the third and most successful phase of 
our season's work. 

1 was airing my views to Hauser on what 
I considered a fundamental error into which 
Naville had fallen in his excavations. Dur- 
ing the whole of his first season's work 
his men had found fragments of inscrip- 
tions naming a King Nebhepetre* Mentu- 
hotep, called "Horus who unites the Two 
Lands'* — the North and South of Egypt. 
Now while it was already known that the 
first kings of the XI dynasty (two Intefs 
and one Mentuhotep) ruled over the South 
only, there was plenty of evidence in these 
inscriptions that Nebhepetre* Mentuhotep 
actually did rule the whole of Egypt. Na- 
ville therefore took the king's title literally 
and announced the discovery of Nebhe- 
petre* Mentuhotep "the Second," the first 
of the Theban kings to reunite the Two 
Lands. 

In his second winter's work Naville found 
fragments of inscriptions naming another 
Mentuhotep with a confusingly similar 
throne-name — Nebhapetre*. Since he too 
ruled over the whole of Egypt, and since 
Nebhepetre' had been credited with the 
reunion of the country, Nebhapetre' was 
made his successor. Naville thus recon- 
structed the chronicle: Nebhepetre' Mentu- 
hotep ''the Second" followed by Neb- 
hapetre' Mentuhotep ''the Third." 

As time went on, Naville's excavations 
laid bare the whole of the curious temple 
of the XI dynasty kings at Deir el Bahri 
(fig. 7). There was a ramp leading up to a 
platform through two storeys of colon- 
nades, to the temple door. In the center 
of the temple rose a pyramid, with a col- 
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FIG. 8. THE ANCIENT PAVEMENT AFTER WE HAD RECLEARED IT. 
AND B ARE ALL THAT IS LEFT OF THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE 
TWO NORTHERN SHRINES; C AND D THE DEPRES- 
SIONS IN THE PAVEMENT WHICH SHOWED 
US WHERE THE PITS WERE 




FIG. 9. CLEANING THE PITS. FROM FRONT TO BACK THE MEN ARE 

SEEN WORKING IN THE PITS OF MAIT, AASHAIT, AND SADHE 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE SHRINES ARE ON THE LEFT 
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umned ambulatory round about through 
which one passed to an open peristyle court 
with the king's subterranean tomb in the 
center, and thence to the hypostyle hall 
with the sanctuary at the back. Every 
existing bit of this entire structure bore 
the name of Nebhepetre' Mentuhotep 
(Naville's ''Second") who was unquestion- 
ably the builder. The name of Nebhape- 
tre' Mentuhotep (Naville's "Third") was 
found only on six little ruined shrines at 
the back of the ambulatory — but the am- 




FIG. 10. THE STONE BLOCKING 

THE DOOR OF AASHAlVs TOMB 

CHAMBER WITH THE HOLE 

ABOVE THROUGH WHICH 

WE FIRST LOOKED IN 

bulatory wall was built on top of these little 
shrines, and over some of the pits belonging 
to them in the peristyle court stood columns 
of the temple. 

In short, the work of Naville's ''third" 
king was under the work of his "second." 
Naturally, the work of his "second" or 
earlier king should have been underneath 
that of his "third," and some explanation 
of this topsy-turvy state of affairs was 
necessary. It did not occur to Naville 
that he had made a mistake in the order 
of the kings, and he and his collaborators 
put forth several theories attempting to 



show how the temple had either been par- 
tially demolished to "insert" the shrines 
and pits under the walls and columns 
(which were then rebuilt) or how the builder 
had died before the temple was finished 
and his successor had taken the occasion to 
"insert" the shrines under the incompleted 
structure. However, there are innumer- 
able considerations which make both of 
these explanations inherently improbable. 
The Egyptian, so far as we know him, 
would not have chosen to put the shrines 




FIG. II. LOOKING INTO THE CHAM- 
BER WITH THE KEMSIT COFFIN 
RESTING ON AASHAIT's 
SARCOPHAGUS 

under the walls nor would he have chosen 
such inconvenient places for them behind 
columns or tucked away in the corner. 
Therefore, for us, the shrines existed before 
the temple was built and in this we felt 
confirmed by the fact that the style of the 
shrine sculptures was more archaic than 
that of the temple sculptures. It followed 
therefore that King Nebhapetre' who built 
the shrines was really Mentuhotep 1 1 and 
Nebhepetre' who built the temple was 
Mentuhotep III. 

So far, of course, the problem was purely 
historical but at this point it became one of 
practical, diggers' archaeology. I had often 
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been over it before, but this time while 
Hauser and I were discussing it on the spot, 
it occurred to us both that if our predeces- 
sors had been working from such false pre- 



still within them. The other three pits 
(Nos. 7, 8, and 12) contained no sarcoph- 
agi, but the coincidence of finding six 
shrines and six pits had led the excavators 




HAULING AASHAIT S COFFIN UP THE PIT 



mises they might have missed something 
worth while, and we hurried home to the 
house to analyze theirbookwith that in view. 

N a vi 1 le's plan 
shows at the back of 
the ambulatory the 
foundations of the 
six shrines or minia- 
ture chapels built to 
house the funerary 
statues of six ladies 
of the royal harim. 
He had found enough 
fragments of their 
walls to show that 
the three shrines 
south of the doorway 
from the ambulatory 
to the court were 
built for the Queens 
Henhenit, Kemsit, 
and Kauit and the 
three north for 

Sadhe, Aasha'it, and an unknown princess. 
In the peristyle court, on the other side of 
the wall, his plan shows six grave pits, of 
which three (Nos. 9, 10, and 11), behind 
the three southern shrines, led to burial 
chambers under those shrines with the 
sarcophagi of Henhenit, Kemsit, and Kauit 




FIG. 13. 



to assign these three anonymous pits to 
the three northern shrines. They thought 
that the fact that two of these pits were far 
away from the 
shrines to which they 
assigned them could 
be explained by a de- 
sire to have all of the 
grave pits within the 
peristyle court near 
the king's own tomb. 
Here was the his- 
torical fallacy again. 
The court did not 
exist when the pits 
were dug, and there- 
fore they could not 
have been grouped in 
it. Taking the three 
cases of the southern 
shrines where the re- 
lation of shrines and 
pits was beyond 
question, we believed that all of the graves 
should have a corresponding position un- 
der the shrines, and we therefore discarded 
Pit 1 2 from the count as being too far away 
to belong to any of the northern shrines. 
Not only could the same objection be 
raised about Pit 8, but since Naville's pub- 



CARRYING MAIT S COFFIN THROUGH 
THE TEMPLE RUINS 
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lication had proved that it was contempo- 
rary with the temple itself, we discarded 
it as being later than the shrines.^ 

After these disqualifications the score 
stood six shrines and four pits. Admitting 



theory were true, the place to look for them 
was directly behind the ruins of the two 
northern shrines. 

If the reader has found all of these argu- 
ments and reasonings involved — and in 




*- ^ 



FIG. 14. CARRYING KEMSIT S COFFIN DOWN THE RAMP OF THE MENTU- 
HOTEP TEMPLE WITH THE HATSHEPSUT TEMPLE IN THE BACKGROUND 




FIG. 15. HAULING UP THE SARCOPHAGUS OF AASHAIT 



that Naville's Pit 7 belonged to Sadhe, 
we still had to fmd the burial places of 
Aashait and the princess for whom the 
northernmost shrine was built, and, if our 

^Naville's plan was incorrect in any case, as we 
found later. Pit 12 is not in the peristyle court 
after all, but like Pits 3-6 is outside of the tem- 
ple, as fig. 20 shows. 



their outcome so often disappointing — let 
him picture the state of mind of those of 
us who had lived with them for weeks. 
Hauser and I decided to settle this last 
theorizing right away and as quietly as 
possible, for if there was to be another 
false alarm we wanted no one to be the 
wiser. Since Naville's day a layer of rain- 
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washed mud had covered the place where 
all our hopes were centered, and a little 
scratching showed that under the mud 
there was an ancient pavement which he 



interminable disappointments of a digger's 
life was more than we could stand. 

This time, though, there was to be no 
disappointment. When we went back 




FIG. 16. GIGANTIC SARCOPHAGUS OF MAIT AS WE FOUND IT, 
ALMOST BURIED IN THE CHAMBER, WITH THE LID IN PLACE 




FIG. 17. SARCOPHAGUS OF MAIT WITH THE LID ROLLED BACK 

AND THE COFFIN INSIDE WITH AN ANCIENT 

ROPE STILL LYING ON IT 



had found. We had the five foremen of our 
working gangs draw lots to see which three 
of them should send men over to clear the 
mud away, and when we had shown them 
what to do we left them. Another of the 



to the work, the men were brushing the 
last baskets of dirt away from a practically 
unbroken ancient pavement and in that 
pavement, just behind the foundations of the 
shrine of Aashait, there was an absolutely 
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plain, tell-tale sinking of the paving slabs 
outlining the mouth of a pit, and another, 
only a little less obvious, could be seen be- 
hind the northern shrine (fig. 8). There 
was no doubt that our two pits were there, 
and the pavement was a guarantee that 
no one had been in them in modern times. 

For another day we had to hold our- 
selves in while Burton photographed the 
place and Hauser made a detailed plan of 
it showing every stone. Then we recalled 
the native workmen. Up to this time they 
had not had the slightest inkling of what 
we had in our minds. We told them to 
sound with crowbars in the cracks between 
the paving slabs on either side of the sunken 
space behind the shrine of Aashait, and they 
stolidly reported bed-rock — as we expected. 
Then we had them take up one slab in the 
depression and sound there. Mahmud 
Abu Ray an drove his crowbar down. It 
sank into soft dirt. He did it again. Sud- 
denly it began to dawn upon him that he 
was standing in the mouth of a pit. His 
listlessness was blown away in a breath 
and all the other men and boys caught the 
excitement. Mahmud es Sebai was started 
in behind the northern shrine in the same 
way, and we could hardly hold him back 
from tearing up every stone in sight. Dirt 
flew and by lunch time they had almost 
burrowed out of sight (fig. 9). Even the 
poor fellows who had drawn the job of re- 
clearing the pit of Sadhe for planning, were 
swept away in the excitement and thought 
that they too were about to make their 
fortunes. 

We had found the pits but, as the reader 
will readily understand, a digger soon be- 
comes a skeptic, and besides there was a 
growing uneasiness in our minds when we 
began to fmd that ancient thieves had been 
before us. By nightfall, however, the men 
had got down to the door of Aashait's 
chamber and had found it sealed with a 
great block of limestone (fig. 10). We 
could not get inside until we had photo- 
graphed this, but fortunately for our peace 
of mind there was a ragged hole above the 
doorway where the rock had broken away 
and into this we thrust our electric torches 
for a first glimpse. There was a great 
wooden coifin tipped on one edge just in- 



side, and underneath this we could see a 
corner of the remarkably sculptured lime- 
stone sarcophagus of Aashait. 

The work went more slowly in the other 
pit but in the course of time a sealed door- 
way was found at the bottom of it as 
well. When we opened this we could see 
an enormous, uninscribed limestone sar- 
cophagus still closed, with dirt piled along 
the side of it almost to its lid. The thieves 
had left us something and we began to 
realize what a find we had made. 

The week that followed was a busy one 
(figs. 12-14). Each day there were photo- 
graphs for Burton to take underground 
by reflected light and plans for Hauser to 
draw, doubled up in the little chambers. 
From Aashait's pit we took the great 
wooden coffin that stood on top of the 
sarcophagus, hurried it off for safekeeping 
in the storerooms of the Expedition's house, 
and set to work on what was under it. A 
momentary disappointment at finding 
Aasha'it's mummy ripped open by the 
ancient robbers was forgotten in the next 
instant when we found her magnificent 
wooden coffin undamaged. The mummy, 
the coffin, Aashait's statuette, and what 
was left of the pots and bones of her food 
offerings kept us busy for several days be- 
fore we could even begin on the northern 
chamber. 

There the great sarcophagus set us a 
problem. The lid was in place — it must 
have weighed two tons — and the space to 
work was so cramped that we could scarcely 
get to it (fig. 16). Ancient thieves would 
have broken it with sledge hammers. We 
dared not, even uninscribed as it was, for 
fear of breaking what might be inside. 
Fortunately, though, there were rope-holes 
in it which had been used four thousand 
years ago to lower it into place. We worked 
wire rope through them, got a long lever 
out into the pit, and with a gang of men 
hanging on to that, gradually raised the 
lid inch by inch until we could get beams 
and rollers under it. The men were then 
placed squatting alongside of it in the cham- 
ber with their backs to the wall and their 
bare feet against it. The word was given; 
the men straightened their backs and the 
great mass of stone was shoved across the 
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FIG. 1 8. SARCOPHAGUS OF AASHAIT IN THE TOMB 




FIG. 19. JACKING UP THE LAST SIDE OF THE SARCOPHAGUS 
FOR PACKING 
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sarcophagus until it toppled over behind, 
and within we could see a little white coffin, 
absolutely intact, bearing the name of 

Mait— "theCat"(fig. i?)- 

Even when all of the coffins were out our 
greatest task remained. There was the 
sarcophagus of Aashait to ht moved and 
it presented a problem which was unusually 
complicated. It was built of slabs of lime- 
stone tied together at the corners with 
copper bands (fig. i8). The outside was 
sculptured with marvelous fineness, while 
the inside was brilliant with color as fresh 
as if it had just been painted. It was im- 
possible to lift the structure as it stood and 
we could not expose the surfaces to risk of 
damage from ropes and chains or even to 
the chance of being soiled by the work- 
men's hands. Plainly it would have to be 
dismantled and each piece boxed in the 
chamber, even though some of the slabs 
might weigh as much as a ton and a half 
and the space we had to work in was 
scarcely as large as a good-sized clothes 
closet. This was a job to be put off until 
the end of the season when it could have 
our undivided attention. 

When eventually we did get to work on 
it we cut the copper bands at two of the 
corners, put ropes through the holes the 
bands had passed through, rigged a tackle, 
and lowered one side of the sarcophagus 
outward into a waiting box. Three or 
four layers of blankets made a soft bed for 
the sculptured outer surface and the 
painted inner face was wedged so that 
nothing should touch the delicate colors. 
The ends were not difficult to handle, but 
the side against the wall was a very differ- 
ent matter. We had to suspend it from a 
pole — by those invaluable tie-holes in the 
corners — raise it with jacks from its bed- 
ding in the bottom slabs, and then slowly 
screw it out into the room until we could 
get a box behind it and pack it with the 
painted side uppermost (fig. 19). 

Day after day in that underground hole 
with as many as a dozen slaving fellahin 
was a nightmare. The temperature was so 
hot in the sunshine above that the foul air 
below would not rise. One workman had 
a mild case of influenza and before we were 
done most of us shared it with him. How- 



ever, one by one the boxes were finished, 
largely on rations of hot tea, and hauled to 
the surface. Fresh men were put on the 
pulley chains and the cliffs of Deir el Bahri 
echoed with the shrieking of the big dif- 
ferential gears (fig. 15). One of the big 
boxes seemed almost too heavy forthe gang 
who were hauling the chains, from a scaffold 
built over the pit mouth — and they stopped 
to take a breath. Then a workman from 
Kurneh village sang out in a clear tenor, 
"Whoop, in the name of Sheikh Abdel 
Kurneh'' — our local saint — and all hauled. 
The chain did not budge and the boss Ham- 
id took a hand. "No," he said, "recite the 
opening chapter of the Koran in honor of 
Sheikh Taya," and all hands stood rever- 
ently whispering "In the name of God the 

Compassionate and the Merciful " for 

this rival holy man. With the last word 
they swung on the chain. It moved. The 
scaffold broke and eight pairs of brown legs 
were wildly kicking over twenty feet of 
emptiness, eight pairs of brown hands were 
clinging desperately to the chain, and eight 
voices were all squealing to be hauled on 
to terra firma. After that I insisted on a 
return to Sheikh Abdel Kurneh, who was 
evidently less powerful than Sheikh Taya 
but more conservative. 

The tombs of the queens of King Men- 
tuhotep 1 1 are now completely excavated 
(fig. 20). Nothing but the foundations 
of the little cubical shrines remain in place, 
but in them one can still see the scratches 
on the stone sills where the wooden doors 
used to be opened and the statues drawn 
out on festival days to receive the offerings 
to the dead. Scattered chips of the walls 
which were collected and fitted together 
by Madame Naville give us some idea of the 
brilliancy of the decorations on the exte- 
riors. The backs and sides were paneled 
to represent the great doors of the royal 
palace, into which the lady enters with 
the king, while the front showed the harim 
apartments with the lady in converse with 
her royal spouse or receiving the ministra- 
tions of her servants. Every moulding and 
every space not filled with pictures bore 
reiterated prayers for the lady's benefit 
in which she is called "the royal wife of 
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King Mentuhotep 11/' and, by a fiction 
which is not without its humor when so 
many ladies boast of it in a row, "the only 
royal favorite/' 

We have seen that behind each shrine 
there was a grave pit, originally filled with 
rocks and covered over, and at the bottom 
of each pit a little tomb chamber in which 
the queen was buried. Naville found the 
simple limestone sarcophagus and the 
despoiled mummy of Henhenit, which to- 
gether with the fragments of her shrine 
were presented to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum by the Egypt Exploration Fund. The 
plundered body, fragments of a gorgeously 



carefully sealed with large slabs of lime- 
stone set in plaster. Evidently the thefts 
had taken place at some time when the site 
was still looked after, even though the 
guardianship might be lax or even venal. 
The robberies could not have taken place 
before the temple of Mentuhotep 1 1 1 was 
built over the shrines, because the thieves 
had been forced to cut the wall of the 
temple to pry the stones away from the 
mouth of Aashait's pit, and had found it 
necessary to support the temple pavement 
with wooden beams when they opened the 
tomb of Kauit. It is inconceivable that 
such wholesale vandalism could have been 




FIG. 21. WOODEN COFFIN OF AASHAIT 



painted sarcophagus, and bits of the shrine 
of Kemsit are in the British Museum. To 
Cairo went the practically intact sarcopha- 
gus of Kauit and all that remained of the 
shrines of Sadhe and Aashait. It re- 
mained for us to discover the two tomb 
chambers of Aashait and of Mait which 
had suffered least from ancient thieves and 
thus preserve the most interesting material 
of all six pits. 

Another digression must be made here 
on the plundering of these tombs in ancient 
times, for it has an important bearing on 
our estimate of Mait, whose coflfin we 
found in the northern shrine. All six pits 
had been robbed. Those found by Naville 
had suffered greatly; Sadhe's and Kemsit's 
most of all. The others would seem to 
have been entered only once and then to 
have been closed up again by their guard- 
ians. This is how we happened to find the 
doors of the burial chambers of Aashait 



committed during the XI and XII dynas- 
ties when the temple was one of the most 
venerated in Thebes, and yet on the other 
hand the robbery must have taken place 
before the early years of the XVI 1 1 dynasty. 
At that time the Hathor chapel was started 
and all over the temple broken votives from 
the chapel were scattered, but not a trace 
of these votives was found under the pav- 
ing slabs in the fillings of the pits of Aashait 
and Mait. The plundering, then, took 
place sometime about four hundred years 
after the queens were buried, in the troubled 
period between the XII and the XVIII 
dynasty when the Hyksos ruled in Lower 
Egypt and Thebes was reduced to poverty 
and impotence. 

Everything points to the robberies in all 
six tombs as being of the same date. While 
we were still digging we did not realize 
this nor did we have any clear idea of when 
the tombs had been plundered. After 
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finding Queen Aashait we had expected to 
find another queen in the northern tomb 
chamber, and our surprise was great when 
we discovered only a little girl, scarcely 
five years old, buried in a cheap set of 
wooden coifins from which the original 
name had been erased and that of "Mait" 
substituted. We jumped to the conclusion 
that the tomb had originally been built for 




FIG. 23. SHEETS AND STATUETTE AS 

THE THIEVES LEFT THEM IN 

AASHAlVs COFFIN 

a queen whose mummy had been despoiled 
and that after the robbers had left, the 
little waif had been buried in the deserted 
grave. In this, however, we were evidently 
wrong. The robberies took place about 
1600 B. C, while everything about this 
little infant's burial shows that it belongs 
to the early XI dynasty, before 2000 B. C. 
Then Hauser noticed, in going over Na- 
ville's publication for a second time, that 
at the end of his first season he had listed 
with the five known queens, a sixth — "Ta- 
mait" — which is really the name "Mait" 



preceded by the feminine article. In his 
subsequent volumes Naville omits all men- 
tion of the name and leaves us in doubt as 
to his reasons for giving it at all but, every- 
thing considered, we can scarcely escape the 
conclusion that Mait's name belongs with 
the queens, and that she was the rightful 
owner of the northern shrine. 

Who Mait was must be left to our im- 
aginations. Buried this way among the 
wives of Mentuhotep II, possibly she was a 
daughter of the king who died suddenly 
and was laid away in an unfinished tomb 
intended for some grown person, or possibly 
she was the child of an aristocratic family 
who had been aifianced from birth to the 
sovereign, but who died before she grew 
up to marriageable age. Such arrange- 
ments are made among the Egyptians to- 
day and may have been the custom four 
thousand years ago. 

Regarding Aashait, however, there is no 
such question. She was an actual queen 
albeit she had scarcely lived twenty-two 
or twenty-three years — a plump little per- 
son with bobbed hair done up in innumer- 
able little plaits, upon whom the utmost 
was expended when she was buried in this 
queens' row. The artists who fashioned 
the magnificent sarcophagus of Kauit now 
in Cairo — a piece of sculpture which has 
been taken as one of the classical examples 
of Middle Kingdom art ever since its dis- 
covery — made Aashait 's sarcophagus as 
well. It is a masterpiece of the sculpture 
of a school which was still archaic, but of 
a technical skill rarely equaled (fig. 22). 

On the east side is a representation of the 
palace doorway with the balcony above, 
from which Aashait was supposed to look 
out upon the world through two graven 
eyes. Within the palace all manner of 
good things are heaped before her, while she 
sits with her dog under her chair and a 
maid behind her, fanning her with a duck's 
wing. She drinks milk which the dairymen 
give her fresh from a pair of cows that are 
brought in with their calves, or she visits 
her farm where her steward superintends 
the peasants carrying sacks of grain up into 
her granaries. Her maid gives her jars 
of sweet-smelling perfumes from the boxes 
in her closets, and her butchers slaughter 
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PART OF THE ASTROLOGICAL ALMANAC INSIDE THE LID 
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FIG. 25. PART OF THE DECORATION INSIDE THE COFFIN OF AASHAIT 
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an ox and heap a dinner-table mountain 
high before her. Inside, the same scenes 
are repeated in brilliant colors, for such 
were the events of her daily life and such 
were her hopes of the world to come. 

On the wooden coffm which stood inside 
the sarcophagus, the subjects of the decor- 
ations belong more to the mysterious realm 
of magic. Outside it is severely plain, with 




FIG. 26. WOODEN STATUETTE 
OF QUEEN AASHAIT 

fine-grained wood relieved only by bands 
of gold along the edges, by deeply carven 
prayers, and once again the eyes which look 
out upon the world (fig. 21 ). Inside, all is of 
a weird brilliancy. The lid of the coffin 
is the sky and on it is painted an astro- 
logical almanac in tabular form, giving the 
rising of the stars and constellations 
through the twelve hours of the night, and 
a long prayer to the beings of the firma- 
ment. Our "Great Bear" we find mas- 
querading as a leg of beef (fig. 24). Long 
magical texts cover the sides and ends of 
the coffin and above them are ranged in 



rows item after item taken from the 
catalogue of the amulets and talismans 
necessary to the soul that would escape 
the dangers and the pitfalls of the nether- 
world. The student of religion and magic 
will find here a wealth of data on man's 
ingenuity in inventing the jargon of 
mystery (fig. 25). 

Inside the coffin Aashait's body had been 
laid in a mummiform cartonnage, which 
in spite of its wrecked condition is an 
important document on Egyptian mor- 
tuary customs. Over her had been piled 
masses of bed sheets to cover her in her 
eternal sleep (fig. 23) and in the corners 
of them we found the linen marks of the 




fig. 27. linen marks from 
aashait's grave clothes 

royal palace of four thousand years ago — 
sometimes simply "King Mentuhotep" or 
"The store of fine linen" (fig. 27) or again 
the name of the steward who superintended 
its making or its acquisition. By her side 
had lain her statuette, archaically stiff, with 
gold bracelets and a red skirt held up by 
white suspenders (fig. 26). 

The thieves who broke into Aashait's 
tomb had been looking primarily for preci- 
ous metals and little had escaped them. A 
few beads from her necklaces, a shell brace- 
let of no value to them, and two silver bead 
anklets were all that they overlooked, 
but by good fortune during the four cen- 
turies she lay in peace, her jewels had left 
casts in her bandages, which time had not 
obliterated and from them we were able to 
draw a diagram of all she had worn. To 
make room for their work, they had swept 
aside most of the offering pots and the 
joints of beef supplied for Aashait's ghostly 
life, and they had broken the lid of the 
sarcophagus to get at her body. Beyond 
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this, however, the sarcophagus, the coffin, 
and the statuette had suffered no material 
damage and all three have come down to us 
almost as fresh and clean as the day they 
were made. 

The guardians of the tomb had inter- 
vened almost in time, and had set about to 
put the tomb in order. From some other 




to the Expedition house unopened and at 
the first chance we had, we set it up in 
the photographic room. Cameras were 
assembled, notebooks made ready, and 
everybody collected around. The word 
was given, the lid raised, and we all peered 
in — to see a miserable little pile of rags and 
nothing else! 





FIG. 28. PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN DURING THE OPENING OF THE COFFINS OF MAIT 



grave broken into by the same robbers 
they brought the coffin of a certain lady 
Kemsit (not the queen of the same name) 
and put it here in Aashait's chamber, 
wedged in on top of her sarcophagus. Then 
they sealed the door, filled the pit, and re- 
placed the paving slabs above. 

We owe much to those guardians, but 
our gratitude was not unmitigated. The 
coffin of Kemsit was the first thing we re- 
moved; it was closed and apparently still 
intact and our hopes were high of finding 
untold treasures within it. We carried it 



Evidently the thieves had broken into 
the tomb of Mait also, but they were either 
half-hearted in their work or they were 
interrupted, for they accomplished nothing. 
After taking out all of the boulders with 
which the pit was filled, except a few of the 
heaviest, they had heaped the chamber 
itself with dirt and stones to the height of 
the sarcophagus, the easier to move the lid. 
Then they cut the copper bands from the 
corners of the sarcophagus and prepared 
ropes for lifting the lid. Possibly they 
had started to work on it, for it was chipped 
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along the edges and a piece of their rope 
was found inside. But that is as far as they 
went. 

When we opened the big sarcophagus 
the little whitewashed wooden coffin of 
Mait lay within. Beside it there had been 
tossed a pile of linen cloth, which we took 
for a pall such as we had found the year 
before in the tomb of Wah. At the house 
the coffin was photographed and then 
opened (fig. 28). Inside we found a second 
coffin with strips of cloth holding the lid 
in place, and within the second coffin lay a 



after another five charming necklaces ap- 
peared (fig. 29). Mait may have been 
hastened off to the grave in whatever cof- 
fins could be found, but at least she was 
decked out in all the finery she had worn 
during her brief life (fig. 30). 

There was a string of great ball beads 
of hollow gold; another of carnelian beads; 
two necklaces of minute beads of silver, 
carnelian, green felspar, and rich blue glass; 
and a necklace of gold disks so fine that 
strung on leather bands they look like a 
supple tube of unbroken gold. Removing 





FIG. 29. NECKLACES AS THEY WERE FOUND AMONG MAIT S BANDAGES 



pile of linen bed clothes covering the little 
mummy. There Mait lay upon her side 
with the eyes of her plaster mask gazing 
through the eyes painted on her coffins. 
The coffins were small, but the wrapped 
mummy with its mask was much smaller, 
and as we came to unwrap it we found that, 
small as it was, it was mostly padding at 
head and foot to disguise the tiny propor- 
tions of the pathetic little infant within. 
Certainly from outward appearances no 
great wealth seems to have been lavished 
on little Mait, and through hours of alter- 
nate unwrapping and photographing we 
tried to stave off the disappointment we 
felt at not having found anything of strik- 
ing importance in her tomb. Bandage 
after bandage was removed and then sud- 
denly there was a glint of carnelian beads. 
Carefully the linen was cut away and one 



each necklace carefully we were able to 
preserve the exact arrangement of every 
bead. In fact, the carnelian necklace 
still remains on its original string; the end 
cords of the gold ball beads could be saved, 
and the leather of the gold disk beads, while 
hard, had only to be softened a little to be 
bent into shape. The two necklaces of 
small beads had to be restrung and the sil- 
ver and glass units cleaned to admit new 
thread, but in doing so we recovered all of 
the brilliant, joyous color scheme of the 
jewelry as little Mait wore it four thousand 
years ago. 

The force of the expedition at Thebes 
throughout the campaign consisted of the 
writer; Walter Hauser, whose work was 
principally the planning and surveying 
of the work; and Henry Burton, who was 
photographing tombs as part of the work of 
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the Tytus Fund, but who took a hand in 
the excavations and photographed them 
and the material found whenever need 
arose. Albert Nixon arrived from Lisht 
just when the heaviest tasks fell on us with 
the tombs of Aashait and Mait, and 



cies and elations as they overwhelmed us by 
turns. 

The end of the season presented a diffi- 
cult problem in dividing the fmds between 
the Cairo and Metropolitan Museums. 
M. Lacau, the Director General of the 




FIG. 30. JEWELRY OF THE PRINCESS MAIT 



undertook those innumerable details of 
administration which would have been 
forgotten in the hurry and bustle of the 
moment. Throughout the most interest- 
ing weeks of the season the Director of the 
Museum, Edward Robinson, and Mrs. 
Robinson were staying in the Expedition 
House and shared with us our desponden- 



Service des Antiquites, Mr. Quibell of the 
Cairo Museum, Mr. Mace with the finds 
from Lisht, and I carefully weighed all the 
possibilities of a division and finally came 
unanimously to the conclusion that it 
would be the best course to withhold the 
material and divide it in a lump with the 
finds of next season. H. E. Winlock. 
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